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of  th7^r,T'f-  "r  r""""  °'  ""•  «"<» »'  ">»  ««»«■> 

studio.      The  present  writer  has  friends  and  relatives 

tW?,T?l  ^^.~"'^  ""'  '•y  "^  *•"»».  ««e  <»  face.  ^? 

or  tittle  of  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  truth  ia  the  (treat 

ra^t^ir'^r-'"^  "'"""°»  g^und  on  S 

lo™!!?.^?  "final  verdict  on  the  great  questions  which  will 
come  up  for  adjudicaion  before  the  bar  of  history     But 

rauns  -the  bond  of  mankind-of  which  a  Roman 
satmst   speaks    as   rarely  found   where   itu^Zi 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  all  reasoning  in  time  of 

1  H^h?    ?^^  ^°?  r*"  '""""<•  """d  in  the  way  of 

!nd  betr.  f  f  "l**"  *"■*'  *''«  ""«■  ">«  market-plLe 
and  the  theatre  '-he  may  be  found  to  be  harbouring  i^^ 

scope  of  this  paper,  as  '  idols  of  war '. 
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The  Causes  of  the  War. 

To  the  attentive  student  of  the  Blue  Book,  the  Yellow 
Book,  and  the  Orange  Book,  one  conclusion  seems  to 
emerge  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt  and 
It  18  not  weakened  by  anything  that  is  advanced  in  the 
German  White  Book  or  by  any  of  the  known  facts  of  the 
situation.    None  of  the  Entente  Powers  desired  war  at 
the^sent  time.    H  Great  Britain  had  desired  war, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  would  not  have  laboured  day  and  night 
to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Serbian  dispute 
If  Russia  had  desired  war,  she  would  not  have  advised 
Serbia  to  accept  all  but  the  most  humiliating  of  the 
Austaian  demands.    That  France  was  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  war  not  even  her  enemies  have  asserted, 
i^atent  facts  point  in  the  same  direction.    Not  one  of 
theEntente  Powers  was  prepared  for  an  offensive  war 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  peace  was  one  of  the  great  assets  of  Germany,  as 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  German  nation  as  a  whole 
and  even  the  German  Government  was  animated  by  a 
fundamental  desire  for  peace.  We  seem,  then,  to  be 
presented  with  the  spectacle  of  two  great  groups  of 
Powers  desiring  peace  but  actually  at  war.  How  h 
that  possible  ? 

The  answer  is  that  behind  this  desire  for  peace  on  both 
sides  there  lay  certain  claims  (call  them  ambitions,  if  you 
like)  which  neither  side  was  willing  to  relinquish  and 
neither  to  allow  as  justified  in  the  other. 

On  om:  side  Great  Britain  claimed  the  continu- 
ance of  her  predominance  at  sea,  as  necessary  to  her 
safety  as  an  island  Power  and  to  the  existence  of  an 
empire  which  is  bound  together  by  the  ocean.  France 
claimed  some  revision  of   the  Treaty  of   Frankfurt 
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whereby  an  improved  status  should  be  secured  for  the 
IW)vince8  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine-either  some  measure 
of  self-government  within  the  German  Empire  or  re- 
umon  with  France.^  This  claim  of  justice  for  Ah»ce- 
Lorraine  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  cry  for 
revanche,  which  no  doubt  made  itself  heard  in  the  years 
that  immediately  followed  1871.«  Russia  claimed  tho 
position  of  protector  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  all 
that  It  mvolved. 

Cn  the  other  side,  Germany  claimed  the  right  to  ex- 
pansion and  to  a  more  favourable  '  place  in  the  sun  ' 
ani  all  that  it  implied. 

It  was  these  rival  claims  which  were  never  reconciled 
and  so  led  to  war.    Whether  they  were  irreconcilable 
without  an  appeal  to  force  we  shall  now  never  know  for 
certam.    But  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  been 
reconciled   without   concessions   on    both   sides     The 
Germans  say  that  they  had  been  labouring  for  years  for 
en  understanding  with  Great  Britain.    But  to  us  Britons 
It  seems  that  Germany,  while  desiring  peace,  was  not 
wJlrng  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.   She  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposal  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfurt;  she  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  any  right 
of  Russia  to  intervene  in  the  Serbian  dispute  ;  she  would 
not  recognize  the  need  of  Great  Britain  for  a  superior 
fleet.    That  we  on  our  side  have  done  all  that  we  could  to 
meet  the  views  of  Germany  I  do  not  assert.    But  we  at 
any  rate  gave  her  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  of  the  Bagdad 
railway.      Moreover   Germany   seems  to   us   to   have 

>  See  a  lecture  by  M  Jacques  Preiss.  delivered  in  Paris  on  Feb.  17 
1913.  and  quoted  in  The  German  Enigma  by  M.  Georges  Bom^on 
(Appendix,  English  translation,  pp.  353-7)  ««uroon 

tnlf-  ^^""^""^ J^^'!^^^  *J^*t  the  desire  for  revenge  has  been  an  active 
force  m  France  during  recent  years. 
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exaggerated  the  urgency  of  her  need  of  expanwou  The 
population  of  Germany  in  considerably  less  per  square 
mile  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  half  thot  of 
Belgium.^  German  emigration  has  fallen  to  a  very  low 
point,  because  the  German  artisan  can  now  find  employ- 
inent  and  good  wages  at  home.  Morwover,  Germany 
already  has  conaiderable  colonial  postieesions,  sufficient 
for  her  immediate  needs. 

'England  is  the  Chief  Culpbet.' 
So  says  Professor  Wundt  of  Leipzig,"  and  so  say  most 
Germans.    Indeed  this  belief,  that  this  country  is  re- 
sponsible for  having  set  on  foot  a  plot  to  ring  Germany 
round  with  enemies,  is  the  explanation  of  the  special 
bitterness  now  felt  in  Germany  against  us.    Professor 
Wundt  speaks   of  'the  EngUsh  programme  for  the 
encircling  (Einkreiaung)  of  Germany ' :   'For  England 
there  is  no  excuse.    It  was  England  that  drew  up  the 
devilish  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Germany.    It  was 
England  that  set  going  the  monstrous  triple  alliance 
{Dreiverband)  of  two  lands  of  ancient  European  culture 
with  barbaric  Russia.'      'As  the  Lord   liveth,'  cried 
iiir.  Lloyd  George  in  the  City  Temple  (Nov.  10),  '  we  had 
entered  into  no  conspiracy  against  Germany.'     The 
Germans  will  not  believe  that.    But  it  is  possible  to 
ai>peal  to  obvious  facts  of  chronology.  The  Dual  Alliance 
of  France  and  Russia  came  into  being  in  the  early 

'  The  figures  given  in  Whitaker'a  Almanack  for  1914  arc  :— 
German  Empire    .    .    .    31 1  per  square  mile. 
Great  Britain    ....    374    „        „ 
Belgium 668     „ 

These  figures  are,  no  doubt,  not  exact  for  various  reasons;  but  they 
roughly  represent  the  facts 

*  Internationale  Monataaehrijt,  Oct.  16,  1914,  pp.  122,  126.  '  Eng- 
land  ist  und  bleibt  der  Hauptschuldige.' 
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nineties  (say  1890-4) :  the  entente  with  France  wan 
not  formed  till  1904,  and  that  with  RuMia  not  tiU  1907 
In  what  sense  was  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the 
•otions  of  France  and  Russia  in  1890-4  ?  Does  Pro- 
feasor  Wundt  mean  to  say  that  the  alliance  of  Prance 
and  Russia  was  harmless  until  it  was  converted  into 
a  Triple  Entente  ?  If  he  meant  that,  ho  should  have 
said  so  and  given  some  proof. 

The  real  fact  is  that  Germany  by  her  own  acts  has 
ringed  herself  around  with  enemies.     By  the  annexation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants she  established  an  enemy  on  her  west  as  early  as 
1871 ;  France  has  never  ceased  to  demand  some  redress 
of  what  she  regards  as  a  legitimate  grievance.    By 
abandoning  the  policy  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
WiUiam  I,  in  or  about  the  year  1890,  she  drove  Russia, 
contrary  to  the  predilections  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  III, 
into  the  arms  of  republican  France.    And  finally  by  her 
rfiip-building  policy,  obviously  directed  against  Great 
Bntam,  and  the  frank  menaces  of  many  of  her  public 
men  during  and  since  the  Boer  War,  she  drove  this 
county  mto  the  arms  of  France  and  Russia.    That  is 
how  the  Etnkreiaung  came  about.    That  Germany  in 
these  circumstances  should  feel  bitter  and  resentful  is 
only  natural,  especiaUy  during  the  last  three  ye«vr8  ;  for 
the  Moroccan  incident  of  1911  ended  in  a  profound  dis- 
appointment to  the  German  nation  at  large ;   and  the 
outcome  of  the  Balkan  War  of  1912  was  a  blow  to  German 
and  Austrian  ambitions  in  the  east.    Moreover  the 
Itahan  alliance,  on  which  Prince  von  Bulow  set  such 
high  hopes,!  has  since  then  proved  a  broken  reed.    But 
to  hold  Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  these  things  is 
plainly  contrary  to  history. 

'  Imperial  German;,,  English  translation,  pp.  52,  54. 
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Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  France  and  Russia  were  merely  puppets  {Puppen) 
in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  on  whom  the  peace  of  the 
world  hung.i    If  he  means  that  the  whole  course  of 
European  history  would  have  been  different,  had  Great 
Britain  joined  the  Triple  AUiance  instead  of  forming  an 
enterUe  with  France  in  1904,  he  is  no  doubt  right.     But 
if  he  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  Second 
German  White  Paper,  as  suggesting  that  this  country 
might  have  induced  or  compelled  France  not  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with  Russia  in  July  1914, 
he  is  attributing  to  Great  Britain  more  power  than  she 
possessed.    The  action  of  France  was  determined  by  the 
ultimatum  sent  by  Germany  on  July  31.    Our  action 
depended  on  that  of  France,  not   vice   versa.    Had 
Germany  confined  herself  to  a  strictly  defensive  attitude 
towards  France,  there  would  have  been  no  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  and  everything  would  have  been 
different. 

The  Neutrauty  of  Bblgium. 
Professor  Deissmann  also  affirms  his  conviction  that 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Germany 
was  only  a  '  pretext '  ( Vorwand)  on  our  part.«  '  England 
does  not  fight  for  the  itia  gentium:  The  rights  of 
smaller  nations  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  this  country 
more  strongly  than  Professor  Deissmann  thinks.  But 
it  would  be  untrue  to  assert  that  our  obligation  to 

*  Internationale  Monatsschrift,  Oct.  16, 1914,  p.  118. 

•General  von  Bemhardi,  however,  admits  that  Great  Britain 
probably  acted  wisely  from  her  own  point  of  view  in  joining  the  group 
hostile  to  Germany  {Our  Future— a  Word  of  Warnitig  to  the  German 
Nation,  English  translation  by  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  entitled  Britain  as 
Germany's  Vassal,  p.  143), 

»  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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Belgium  was  the  sole  cause  which  brought  Great  Britain 
into  the  field.  This  we  are  bound  to  recognize  explicitly. 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  this  country  to  aUow  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  to  fall  under  the  control  of  any  of  the  great 
Powers.  To  prevent  that  was,  no  doubt,  part  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy  in  1831,  when  Great  Britam  stood 
sponsor  to  the  new-bom  Belgium.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
prepared  to  fight,  if  necessary,  for  Belgian  neutrality  in 
1870.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey's  action  in  1914  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  policy.  But  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  treaty  obligation  which  we  had  incurred 
was  of  no  account  in  our  eyes.  Honour  and  self-interest 
are  happily  not  always  inconsistent  with  one  another.^ 
Moreover  we  had  to  consider  not  only  our  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  Belgium,  but  also  our  obligation  of  honour  to 
France. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  charge  has  been 
brought  against  this  country.  It  is  said  that  certain 
documents  discovered  by  the  Germans  in  Brussels  prove 
the  existence  in  1906  of  an  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium  as  to  concerted  military  operations 
in  case  of  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany. 
And  it  is  argued  that  this  agreement  amounted  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  on  the  part  of  this 
country  and  of  Belgium  herself.  Whether  this  inter- 
pretation can  be  put  upon  it  is  a  question  of  international 
law,  and  I  am  content,  at  present,  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  an  Austrian  authority.  Professor  Alexander  Loffler,  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Vienna.  A  politician, 
he  says,  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  a  one-sided 
agreement  of  this  kind  impUes  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  taken  similar  steps  in  case  of  a  breach  of  Belgian 
neutrality  by  France.  But  as  a  scientific  lawyer  he  feels 
'  Cf.  Why  we  are  at  War,  p.  122. 
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bound  to  give  the  verdict  '  Non  liquet ;  the  conclusive 
proof  is  lacking  '.^    See  also  Sir  E.  Grey's  statement.* 

What  Neutrality  means. 

'  The  basic  condition  of  neutrality  is  that  a  neutral 
state  gives  no  aid  to  either  combatant.' '  If  Belgium 
had  allowed  Germany  to  use  Belgian  territory  as  a  means 
of  attacking  France,  she  would  have  lent  her  aid  to  Ger- 
many and  struck  a  blow  at  France.  Everj-thing  dependn 
on  the  purpose  for  which  a  right  of  way  is  used.  It  was 
Belgium's  duty  to  France  as  well  as  her  right  not  to  treat 
France  as  though  she  were  an  enemy.  '  A  neutral  state 
is  entitled  to  oppose  the  violation  of  its  territory  by  all 
means  in  its  power.'  *  '  The  fact  of  a  neutral  power 
resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  to  violate  its  neutrality 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act.'  '  That  Germany  was 
committing  a  wrong  in  her  action  against  Belgium  was 
avowed  with  cynical  frankness  by  the  German  Chancellor; 
and  the  importance  of  this  admission  is  not  weakened 
by  subsequent  attempts  to  argue  that  if  the  Chancellor 
had  known  about  the  agreement  referred  to  above 
(p.  9),  the  admission  need  never  have  been  made. 

The  Special  Treaty  of  1870. 

It  has  been  argued  that  as  the  special  treaty  signed  at 
Berlin  on  August  8  and  at  Paris  on  August  11,  1870,  was 
binding  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  1870 
and  for  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of  any  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  parties,  there  was  no 

*  Neue  Freie  Presae,  Nov.  14,  1914.         »  The  Times,  Deo.  7,  p.  7. 
»  Kriegagebrawh  (1902),  translated  by  Ellis  Barker  in  Britain  as 

Germany^ a  Vassal,  p.  250. 

*  Kriegsgebrauch,  ibid.,  p.  252. 

*  Hague  Conference  (1907),  Article  10. 
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treaty  obligation  subsisting  in  1914  to  protect  Belgian 
neutrality.  But  this  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  of  1870  also  provided  that  on  the  expiration 
of  that  term  '  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Belgium  will,  as  far  as  the  high  contracting  parties 
are  respectively  concerned,  continue  to  rest  as  hereto- 
fore on  the  Ist  article  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1839  '. 


The  Seeajevo  Murders. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  crime  of  Serajevo 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  European  conflagration  of 
1914.  But  in  the  light  of  recent  revelations  it  seems  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  pretext  on  ohe  part  of  Ausiiia. 
On  December  6,  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
ex-Premier,  Signor  Giolitti,  produced  a  telegram  dated 
August  9,  1913,  in  which  he  was  informed  by  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  that  Austria  was  contemplating  aggres- 
sion against  Serbia  at  that  time,  and  that  she  had  in- 
formed Italy  and  Germany  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time 
representing  her  action  as  defensive,  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  those  countries  under  the  terms  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.!  Italy  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
contemplated  action  was  aggressive,  not  defensive,  and 
that  therefore  no  casvs  foederis  could  arise.  The  right 
of  Italy  to  an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  any  such  war  was 
completely  vindicated  ;  and  she  has  maintained  that 
attitude  on  the  same  grounds  during  the  war  of  1914. 
Appai-ently  Germany  also  discountenanced  the  Austrian 
scheme  of  1913  ;  at  any  rate  it  fell  to  the  ground.  But 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  scheme  throws  an  entirely 
new  light  on  the  Serajevo  assassinations.  We  knew  before 

'  The  Times,  Dec.  7  and  11,  1914. 
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that  Austria  had  demanded  '  Sentence  first,  trial  after- 
wards ',  like  the  Queen  in  Alice's  Adventures.  But  we 
did  not  know  that  Austria  had  proposed  to  punish  Serbia 
before  the  crime  of  Serajevo  had  been  committed.  We 
now  see  the  projected  action  of  1913  as  a  contmuation 
of  the  policy  adopted  towards  Bosnia  in  1908. 

The  Doctrine  op  Defensive  Aoobession. 
For  half  a  century  Germany  has  claimed  the  right  of 
taking  the  initiative  against  a  prospective  enemy.  It 
was  claimed  in  1870.  It  is  claimed  now.  Yet  it  strikes 
Englishmen  as  something  novel  and  perilous.  Can  a 
nation  ever  be  sure  that  a  prospective  enemy  will  prove 
an  actual  enemy  ?  War  may  alwajTS  be  averted.*  This 
is  not  the  usual  German  view,  however.  Herr  Maximilian 
Harden  stated  the  doctrine  of  aggression  as  a  means  of 
defence  in  his  conversation  with  M.  Bourdon  in  1912  :  * 

*  Suppose  that  I  have  a  neighbour  who  never  stops 
plotting  schemes  of  vengeance  against  me  .  .  .  my 
elementary  right  of  defence  and  precaution  is  to  say 
in  my  turn,  "  If  you  want  to  fight,  it  shall  be  when  I 
choose  ".'  Similarly  Germany  defends  her  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  by  alleging  that  she  was  merely  fore- 
stalling the  prospective  violation  of  the  same  territory 
by  France  And  the  KolniscJte  Zeitung  declared  recently 
that  ^  •:,.  iny '  waited  as  long  as  honour  allowed,  but  was 
not  so  ot,^pid  as  to  wait  until  everything  was  ready  on  the 
other  side  '.*  If  Great  Britain  had  adopted  this  principle, 
who  doubts  that  we  might  have  secured  some  military 
advantage  in  the  present  war  ?  But  our  diplomacy  was 
patient,  preferring  to  exhaust  every  hope  of  peace  before 
an  appeal  to  force  was  made. 

*  Prince  von  Biilow  says  the  same.  Imperial  Oermany,  p.  92. 

»  The  German  Enigma,  p.  179  f.        »  Quoted  in  The  Times,  Dec.  8,  p.  6. 
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The  Psychological  Moment. 

In  the  light  of  the  doctrine  just  discussed  the  outbreak 
of  war  last  August  becomes  quite  intelligible.  Germany 
and  Austria  wereof  opinion  that  the  psychological  moment 
for  defensive  aggression  had  come,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. They  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible,  be- 
cause their  aggression  was  defensive  according  to 
their  ideas  of  defence.  That  this  was  the  real  situation 
has  been  gradually  revealed  by  a  chain  of  evidence. 
First  we  had  the  British  White  Paper,  then  Sir  Maurice 
de  Bunsen's  proof  that  it  was  Germany  that  banged  the 
door  on  peace  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  then  came  the 
French  Yellow  Book,  which  showed,  among  other  things, 
the  preparations  of  Germany  in  co-operation  with 
Austria ;  and  finally  comes  Signor  Giolitti's  revelation 
as  to  the  projected  aggression  of  1913. 

All  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  desire 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  Germany  (p.  4).  Germany 
desired  peace,  but  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by  prospec- 
tive enemies,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  forestall  their 
attack. 

Haec,  unde  vitam  aumeret  inscia, 

Pacem  duello  miacuit. 


Wabum  sind  wie  so  vebhasst  ? 
This  question  has  been  asked  by  many  Germans.  I 
true  that  Germanyhas  at  the  present  time  no  sincere  friena 
in  the  world,  except  Austria  and  perhaps  Turkey.  '  The 
friend  of  none  !  A  sad  saying,  but  very  significant,'  says 
Professor GeorgSteinhausen  of  Kassel.  He  finds  the  cause 
partly  in  the  exterior  qualities  of  Germans,  partly  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past.^  But  is  it  a  fact  that  there  was 
*  Dcvi^lie  Rundschau,  Dec.  1909  and  Jan.  1910. 
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any  active  hatred  of  Germany  in  other  lands  prior  to  this 
war  ?  Germany  was  admired,  courted,  envied  for  some 
of  her  achievements.  But  I  have  never  observed  that 
there  was  any  malice  in  the  British  envy.  We  were 
always  told  that  we  must  wake  up  and  emulate  German 
enterprise  and  German  industry  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  or  we  should  be  outstripped  in  the  race.  But  we 
did  not  even  put  up  a  tariff  against  German  goods.  We 
knew  that  Germany  was  our  best  customer.  As  for  any 
thought  of  drawing  the  sword  to  destroy  a  commercial 
rival,  no  one  who  knows  this  country  believes  that  it  was 
ever  entertained.  Yet  to  Germans  without  number  this 
figment  of  the  imagination  is  an  article  of  faith.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  names  ;  the  charge  is  writ  large  in 
the  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Evangelical  Christians 
abroad  (signed  by  thirty  eminent  men,  including  Pro- 
fessors Eucken,  Harnack,  and  Wundt),  and  the  declara- 
tion by  professors  and  men  of  science  entitled  *  European 
War  '. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  we  are  told,  was  a  strictly  defen- 
sive league,  the  Triple  Entente  essentially  aggressive.^ 
What  is  the  evidence  for  this  assertion  ?  How  does  it 
look  now  in  the  light  of  accomplished  facts  ?  King 
Edward  VII  is  known  in  this  country  as  *  Edward  the 
Peac  )-maker ' ;  to  the  Germans  his  whole  policy  seems 
to  be  an  act  of  aggression  against  them. 

The  Middle-aged  Burglar  Theory. 

Professor  von  Treitschke  held  a  different  view  of  the 
position  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  whole  it  seems  less  out 
of  touch  with  reality  ;  for  it  represents  this  country  as 
contented  with  what  she  has  got,  and  pacifically  minded. 
To  von  Treitschke  Great  Britain  seemed  like  a  middle- 
aged  burglar  who  desired  to  retire  from  business,  and 

'  Trof.  Adolf  Wagner  of  Berlin  {The  German  Enigma,  p.  79). 
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therefore  proposed  that  burglary  should  cease.  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  young  and  enterprising  burglar, 
just  starting  on  a  promising  career.  So  long  as  Great 
Britain,  the  great  robber  state,  retained  her  booty — one- 
fifth  of  the  habitable  globe — what  right  had  she  to  expect 
peace  from  the  nations  ?  *  Her  empire  was  decadent, 
moribund ;  and  Germany  had  not  only  the  power  but 
also  the  right  and  the  duty  to  wrest  her  empire  from  her.^ 
For  right  is  a  question  of  might.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
theory  one  must  recognize  a  sense  of  outraged  justice.' 
And  if  one  is  asked  to  justify  Great  Britain's  having 
painted  red  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  frankly  one 
cannot.  Nor  can  one  justify  the  fact  that  A  earns  five 
times  as  much  as  B,  but  not  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  C. 
In  this  workaday  world  we  have  to  be  content  with 
a  rough  kind  of  justice,  and  to  acknowledge  accomplished 
facts.    We  must  *  live  and  let  live  *. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  though  we 
commonly  speak  of  '  our  colonies  ',  they  are  not  strictly 
ours.  The  relation  is  not  one  of  ownership  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Germany.  Our 
fellow  countrymen  have  settled  in  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  land  which  they  occupy  is  theirs.  We 
trade  with  them  ;  we  support  them  in  various  ways  and 
are  supported  by  them.  But  we  do  not  take  tribute 
from  them.  The  whole  relation  is  something  of  a  mystery, 
which  the  Germans  have  hitherto  completely  failed  to 
grasp.  It  is  highly  complex,  highly  unorganized.  Perhaps 


'  See  the  late  Professor  Cramb's  Germany  and  England,  p.  14,  aad 
cf.  General  von  Bemhardi  in  Our  Future,  &c.,  p.  207.  The  theory  in 
also  well  stated  by  Professor  Usher  in  Pan-germaniam,  pp.  247,  248. 

'  Cf.  von  Bemhardi,  quoted  in  Germany  and  England,  p.  65. 

»  For  the  same  point  of  view  at  the  present  day  see  the  French 
Yellow  Book,  p.  2  :  '  France  with  her  forty  million  souls  has  not  the 
rigU  to  rival  Germany  in  this  way.'    Cf.  pp.  3,  4,  19. 
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it  will  not  remain  so  much  longer.   But  if  a  change  is  to  be 
made,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  in  the  direction  of  ownership. 
Nor  will  it  be  in  the  direction  of  separation,  if  the  hopes 
awakened  during  this  war  are  realized.   I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  suohas  Canada. 
Von  Treitschke  was,  of  course,  writing  of  a  period  long 
prior  to  that  of  the  Triple  Entente.    His  theory  is,  there- 
fore, not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
British  aggression  referred  to  above  (p.  6  f.).     Yet  it 
must  be  noted  that,  according  to  von  Treitschke,  Great 
Britain  has  been  Germany's  '  one  and  only  enemy  '  for 
three  or  four  decades  at  least,  without  knowing  it.    Her 
mere  existence  was  an  aggression ;  the  British  Empire 
was  inconsistent  with  Germany's  right  to  expansion. 
The  middle-aged  and  sated  burglar  might,  then,  at  least 
plead  that  his  subsequent  development  into  an  aggressive 
foe  was  not  without  provocation,  and  that  it  was  indeed 
a  measure  of  self-defence. 

GeBMAN   '  WlSSENSCHAITT  '. 

No  one  admires  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  achieve- 
ments  of  German  science  in  the  fields  of  which  I  have 
cognizance  ;  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  tempted  to  trust  too  implicitly  in  their 
power  of  knowing,  especially  their  power  of  forecasting 
the  future  in  the  domain  of  international  relations.  For, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens.  There  is,  after  all,  something  to  be  said  for  the 
rooted  distrust  of  the  Britisher  for  what  he  calls  '  theory '. 
The  whole  justification  of  the  German  policy  of  defensive 
aggression  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible 
to  know  the  intentions  and  future  actions  of  other  nations. 
The  flimsiness  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Geneil  von  Bemhardi's  books.    For 
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instance, '  England  is  interested  in  destroying  Germany's 
competition ; ' »  from  this  he  infers  that  England  does 
actually  intend  to  destroy  it.  Again, '  All  these  circum- 
stances make  it  obviously  desirable  for  Great  Britain 
that  a  war  should  break  out  as  soon  as  possible  ; '  hence 
he  '  cannot  help  concluding  that  England  would  like  to 
bring  about  a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  by  means 
of  the  Balkan  trouble,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  war  might 
lead  to  a  general  European  war '.«  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  not  of  that  opinion ;  but  General  von  Bemhardi 
knew  where  the  true  interests  of  England  lay.  It  must 
in  fairness  be  added  that  the  next  page  contains  an  im- 
portant admission :  *  Of  course  one  cannot  prove  whether 
and  how  far  these  surmises  correspond  with  the  facts. 
It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  unravel  the  Anglo- 
Russian  policy  of  intrigue.' 

The  Ethics  or  Biology. 

There  are  several  other  idols  which  I  might  attack; 
for  example,  the  doctrines  that  the  rights  of  nations 
depend  on  their  merits  as  civilizing  agents  ;  that  a  nation 
is  morally  bound  to  co-operate  with  those  who  are  akin  to 
it  by  blood ; '  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  is  an  essentially  immoral  policy.*  And  we  too  have 
had  our  false  prophets,  who,  like  some  persons  in  Ger- 
many,5  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war.     But 

»  Our  Future,  &c.,  p.  144.  •  ibid.,  p.  160. 

•  The  old  Roman  name  for  Winchester  (Venta  Belgarum)  reminds 
us  of  our  kinship  with  the  Belgians,  whose  Germanic  origin  is  attested 
by  Caesar  in  his  Oallic  War,  ii.  4.  But  who  would  justify  our  action 
on  that  ground  ? 

♦  This  is  constantly  asserted  as  against  Great  Britain  ;  but  Prince 
von  Billow  justifies  Bismarck  in  following  the  same  policy  (/mperto/ 
Oermany,  English  translation,  p.  66). 

'  e.  g.  Count  Hatzfeld,  Count  Reventlow,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky: 
see  The.  Oerman  Enigma,  pp.  100  f.,  161,  92,  94. 
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there  is  one  idol  which  I  must  not  pass  by— the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality  in  the  relations  of 
states  :   '  Might  is  Right.'     It  is  curious  that  those  who 
profess  this  doctrine  go  on  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
their  policy  on  ethical  grounds,  so  soon  as  war  breaks  out 
This  is  surely  insincere  ;  lot  us  have  either  one  thing  or 
the  other.    If  international  action  is  guided  solely  by 
force  and  fraud,  Jet  it  not  be  defended  on  other  grounds 
But  perhaps  those  who  proclaim  this  doctrine  are  not 
quite  serious  in  their  application  of  the  law  of  the 
'survival   of   the   fittest'   to    international   relations. 
There^  is,  of  course,  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  the 
term  'fit'.    But  Darwin  lent  no  countenance  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  law  as  an  ethical  precept.    Huxley 
indeed,  explicitly  repudiated  that  interpretation.  '  Social 
progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic  process  at  every 
step  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  another,  which  may  be 
caUed  the  ethical  process  ;  the  end  of  which  is  not  the 
survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  the  fittest  in 
respect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  exist,  but 
of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best.'  i    But  Geman 
writers  of  the  present  day,  especiaUy  historians  of  the 
Berhn  school,  refuse  to  admit  that  the  ethical  process  in 
the  mdividual  has  any  application  to  states.    They  fail 
to  see  that  just  as  in  the  state  the  force  of  the  civil  arm 
compels  obedience  to  the  law,  so  in  the  family  of  nations 
a  combmation  of  the  weU-disposed  may  be  able  to  enforce 
a  respect  for  international  law  upon  a  nation  which 
refuses  to  obey  it.    It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  bring  this  result  about  in  the  latter  case 
than  m  the  former.    And  we  have  not  yet  attained  that 
Ideal  of  a  goodwill  in  nations  which  is  a  condition  of  the 

•  Evolutiov  »r>d  Ethics  {The  Romanes  Lecture  for  1893),  p.  33. 
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realisation  of  their  co-operation.  Nevertheless  the  hope 
of  the  future  liee  in  the  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  individual  citizen 
and  his  state  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Each  nation  must  learn  to  regard  itself  as 
a  member  of  a  great  community  and  be  prepared  to 
strike,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  the  common  good.  In 
proportion  as  this  feeling  grows,  we  shall  learn  to  cast 
behind  us  the  immoral  doctrine  that  the  only  duty  of 
a  nation  is  to  play  for  its  own  hand,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  good  old  precept, '  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.' 
Even  now  we  see  this  hope  taking  shape. 

A  brotherhood  in  arms  !    For  right,  for  law  ! 
Presage  of  what  shall  be  in  days  to  comf 
When  nations  leagued  in  common  coui        ttand, 
Strong  in  good  will,  to  impose  the  rule  l    peace 
And  strike,  if  need  be,  for  the  general  weal ! 

Nor  need  we  lose  heart  when  we  reflect  that  the  ideal  of 
a  •  concert  of  Europe '  is  not  a  new  thing  in  history.  It 
still  looms  before  us  as  an  aspiration,  nowhere  more  alive, 
we  are  told,  than  in  the  land  of  its  origin.*  And  a  recent 
step  of  the  first  importance  towards  the  realization  of 
this  dream,  though  it  has  hitherto  attracted  little  public 
attention,  is  the  agreement  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  that  in  any  future  dispute  between  these 
two  countries  a  whole  year  shall  elapse  before  any 
declaration  of  war. 

'  Prince  Kropotkin,  letter  to  The  Timeg,  Oct.  9, 1914,  p.  6  ;  of.  also 
Professor  VinogradoflF's  letter,  ibid.,  Sept.  14 ,  p.  10  (reprinted  as  one  of 
the  Oxford  Pamphlets). 
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